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A CHILD’S GOOD WORK. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


«What does she want, mamma? Only look, her bas- 
ket is bigger than she ts.” 4 

Mrs. Oliver looked out of the dining-room window, 
and “she” proved to be a little creature, eight or nine 
years old, perhaps, judging from her face, but no larger 
than a well grown child of six ; with a huge basket on 
her arm, which she could just carry, as she trudged 
over the slippery sidewalk. 

It was vacation time with Madge, and having ex- 
hausted her indoor sources of amusement, she was spec- 
nlating on the passers-by, when this little waif arrested 
her attention. 

«0, mamma,” she cried again, with eager voice, 
«just see her. She isn’t so large as I am, and she’s 
stopping here for cold pieces.” 

“Well, Bridget will know what to give her,” Mrs. 
Oliver said, ¢:ing back to her work, a piece of fine 
stitching, to which she was devoting the best energies 
ofherself and her sewing-machine. 

They heard Bridget open the door, and say, not un- 
kindly, that there was nothing to give this morning; 
and then, before she could shut it, Madge sprang into 
the hall, and dropped something into the great empty 
basket. The girl looked at it, and the color came to 
her cheeks, and a tear, which yet meant something be- 
sides sorrow, to her great, entreating eyes. She tried 
to say something, bat her voice failed her, and Bridget 
shut the door, and Madge went back into the dining- 
room toher mother. Mrs. Oliver looked round inquir- 
ingly. 

‘s was my rose,mamma. I gaveitto her. I would 
have asked you, but I was afraid Bridget would shut 
the door before I got there; and she was such a little 
body it seemed too bad to send her away without any 
thing.” 

Det your rose, dear, that Aunt Emily brought you 
this morning! the child couldn’t eat that.” 

Madge laughed. 

*] don’t know, mamma. You'd have thought she 
could, if you’d seen the hungry way she looked at it. 
Idon’t believe she sees a flower once a year. You 
don’t know how glad she was to get it.” 

“Well, pet, it was yourown. I’m not blaming you; 
only I fancy the little vagrant would have liked some 
cookies better.” 

‘Tl give her them to-morrow morning, if I may; 
but all the same I’m sure she liked the rose best.” 

“Judging others by yourself, childie—an old trick of 
human nature, which does not always result in righ- 
teous judgment;” and then Mrs. Oliver stopped, be- 
thinking herself that she was talking to Madge, as 
nothus of only children are so apt to do, ina strain 















The little vagrant lifted her big dark eyes shyly to 
take note of this child, so different in all outward cir- 
‘umstances from herself, and yet a very child still. 
Then she shook her head. 
“No,” she said; “cookies are good, but I’ve had them 
Sefore, now and then; and I never had a rose before, 
never in all my life. I’ve looked at them in the store 
‘indows, and wanted them; and mother said if I 
“ld only get to the place where she lived when she 
e little I could pick them thicker than blackberries.” 
“That would be in summer,” Madge said, smiling. 
Neither roses nor blackberries grow out of doors in 
uese bleak days.” 

























here the roses are.” 


“4d to shut the door and go in. 


* home People who loved her so well,— 


te if we'd done something for somebody ?” 


Just then a voice called, “Madge, girlie,” and Madge 


But all that morning she was in a brown study. It 
. not until after lunch was over that she took her 

® rocking-chair and sat down very close to her 
“ier indeed; and began, in her wise, old-fashioned 
Y, which sometimes touched and sometimes amused 


ma, don’t you think we’d all be glad when we 


























































































MADGE’S GOO 


Mrs. Oliver’s thought, like a solemn echo, as she bent 
to kiss her child. 

“Yes, Madge, I think we should.” 

“And, please, mamma, I want to do something, 
though I am alittle girl. I’ve been thinking about the 
rubber boots I wore last winter and outgrew; aud the 
hood that was so faded I didn’t want to wear it this 
year, and you said I needn’t; and the stockings that 
you darned all you wanted to; and my last winter’s 
dress, that hangs up stairs. The little girl is smaller 
than Iam, mamma, and I know she could wear them 
all; and O, if you would let me give them to her! Of 
course if would be your doing for her, and not mine; 
only, may be, it would be just a little bit mine, because 
I thought of it, and I shouldn’t be sorry when the time 
came to die.” 

Mrs. Oliver’s heart was full, and a mist blinded her 
eyes, just then. She thought of the time when the 
Great King would reckon up His jewels. Would He 
account this darling of hers worthy to shine among 
them? Madge had been her comfort always, her good 
child—was it not such a little one of whom, long ago, 
under the blue Judean skies, setting her in the midst of 
the people, the Master said, “Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven ?” 

“Yes, dear,” she answered, at last, very quietly, 
“you may give her the things, if they will fit her; and 
it will be a great deal your doing, for the thought and 
the plan are all yours.” 
Happy, eager child Madge was that afternoon, when 
her mother allowed her to help tocollect the garments, 
and see the stitches taken in them, here and there, to 
make them comfortable; for Mrs. Oliver believed in 
giving away things ready for use. 
And the next moraing, when she was allowed to call 


D WORK. 


“Would you like to have me go home with you, 
Susie, and see what I can do for your mother ?” 

The child’s face kindled eagerly. 

“O, thank ‘you,” she said, and then she blushed 
again; “you are not used to such places. It’s a very 
poor one, indeed.” 

“That will neither harm nor frighten me,” Mrs. Oliver 
answered, as she went away to put on her bonnet. 

The lady’s heart was tender and her sympathies were 
strong. The one lack was, that she had not yet learned 
to open her eyes to what was going on around her. 
But for Madge, little Susie might have trudged by for- 
ever, with her big empty basket and her pathetic face, 
and Mrs, Oliver would never have thought of inquiring 
into her condition; still, now that the work was begun, 
she entered into it eagerly. 

She found every thing just as the little waif had rep- 
resented it. The room, despoiled of almost every arti- 
cle of comfort, was yet neat. The mother was indeed 
very ill, too much so to be tempted even by the basket 
of dainties which her visitor had carried. She had 
tasted no nourishment for two days, she said—nothing 
but water—that was all she wanted, but she was 
thirsty all the time. The thirst, the flushed face, and 
parched lips, and racking cough all suggested lung fe- 
ver. Mrs. Oliver felt the need of immediate medical 


home, for her and Susie—such employment, which 
suited so well, which she would undertake so gladly! 
There was but one answer to be made; and she could 
not make that, for the rush of joyful sobs which choked 
her. 

So the poor llttle waif was a waif no longer, and never 
needed to go out again with the basket bigger than her- 
self. Home, and rest, and shelter wooed and waited for 
her and her mother; and it all came through Madge’s 
loving, tender heart and watchful eyes. 


or 





For the Companion. 


THE HAUNTED MILL. 
CHAPTER I. 


The Wolf Hunt, and What Came of It. 


In the days when your great grandfather taught 
school, there lived among the hills of New Hampshire, 
a worthy, good-natured farmer whom all the boys de- 
lighted to call “Uncle” Belden. This title he owed not 
to that lack of the more affectionate domestic names, 
which makes so many genial old bachelors “uncles” 
to every body, for he had six stout boys of his own; but 
to the fact that he was somewhat advanced in years, 
and had well won the amiable reputation of carrying a 
prudent head and a playful heart. 

Always ready to head a wholesome juvenile frolic, 
there was no person in all the township of Lyeford, 
among those of their own age, whom the youth, or 
even the children of his neighborhood, would choose 
for their ring-leader so soon as himself, and certainly 
there was no one, old or young, with whom careful 
parents would so soon trust their children. No mat- 
ter what the madcap adventure that sent them off, 
they were sure to come back safe if Uncle Belden went 
with them. 

A staunch farmer was Uncle Belden, as, indeed, 
were all his neighbors, though his acres were the 
broadest and his corn bore the fattest ears; but his 
eminence among them was a thing habitually conced- 
ed. When, in winter, came the leisure days, such 
as that season always brings to farmers, and hunting 
was the favorite sport, he was looked to as the leading 
rifleman; and with good reason, for Natty Bumps 
himself had not a truer eye or a steadier hand than otr 
yeoman. At these times not only his own boys, but 
all the parish who could use a gun or get leave of ab- 
sence, claimed the privilege of accompanying him. 

One night Simon Hewitt, one of farmer Belden’s 
neighbors, heard a fearful noise among his hogs, and 
on going to the pen to find what the trouble was, saw 
a long, dark-looking creature leap out and gallop away 
over the snow. At first he supposed it to be a huge 
dog, but on further thought decided that the animal 
could be no other than a great gray wolf, that had been 
reported a month before in a distant part of the town- 
ship, and charged with sundry murders of sheep and 
calves. 

One of the hogs was dead and another badly torn, 
and Simon Hewitt was not the man to put up quietly 
with this wholesale destruction of his property. He 
vowed immediate vengeance, and went over to rouse 




































advice. Happily it was not far to seek. Her husband 
was a physician—the poor man’s doctor, as some of his 
brother practitioners called him, in jocular allusion to 
the large number of his patients who paid no fees. So 
she promised a call from him, and went away. 


once. He drew on the glove he had pulled off. 
“But dinner will be ready ina few moments, John.” 





in the poor little waif, and exhibit her treasures; when 
she found that they all fitted, and would all be welcome 
and useful, of the two happy children I really think 
Madge was the happier, for a higher than human wis- 
dom has pronounced it more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. 

It was on this occasion that Mrs. Oliver first made 
the little waif’s acquaintance. She had seen her from 
the window, before; noting only, with her near-sighted 
eyes, how small she was. Now she saw, in addition, 
that the face which had interested Madge was no com- 
mon one. Sensitive lips, dark gray eyes full of expres- 
sion, features as clearly cut as some old cameo found 
in a Roman ruin, clean hands, aye, and clean clothes, 
too, thin and patched as they were; it was hard to rec- 
oncile all these with the beggar’s basket. 

‘‘What is your name ?” she asked, kindly. 

“Susie Barton, ma’am.” 

“And are there many of you at home ?” 





“Bear ye one another's 


burdens” sounded through 


out with this,” and she looked down at her basket. 


“Mother and me, that’s all,” and tke sensitive face 
crimsoned, and, as if almost against her own will, she 
cried, earnestly, even passionately, “Don’t think I’m 
used to going round with this basket. Father died 
three years ago; and ever since, mother’s taken care 
of us, doing work for the shops. But they paid small 
wages, and she never could get much ahead, and two 
months ago she went out in that awful snow storm to 
carry her work home and took cold. She kept on 
working till she got sick abed, and couldn’t work any 
longer. There was nobody to help us, and we sold all 
we could get along without; and at last I had to come 


ready and waiting,” he answered, cheerfully. 


with inquiring eyes. 


couldn’t do better. 


them since.” 


Christian souls, as if she had been their sister. 


As for Susie, she thought she had found paradise 


of penury and privation. 


long enough—too long—only, for Susie’s sake, you wil 
not be sorry to think you have saved my life.” 


plan, the proposition that had waited for her reeovery 





He met her at her own door, just returned from his 
morning round of visits; and she told him her story at 


“And according to your account this Mrs. Barton is 


An hour afterwards he came back in a close carriage. 
He ran up the steps, and his wife met him at the door, 


“I’ve brought back my patient, Margaret. It was the 
only thing todo. She would have died there. You ; 
were saying the other day you wanted a good person to 
help Bridget round the house, and to sew. Get this 
woman well, and keep her in that capacity. You 
I know her of old; I tended her 
husband in his last sickness, and have lost sight of 


So the widow Barton was brought into the doctor’s 
comfortable house, and installed in his wife’s second 
best spare chamber; and they tended her there, those 


and that Madge was the brightest of its angels. The 
happy days of peace and plenty went by her, and she 
lived through them like a child in a dream, with only 
one thought which troubled her now and then like a 
nightmare—the thought that when her mother got bet- 
ter she should have to go away, go back to the old life 


“J think Iam almost well, now,” Mrs. Barton said, 


one spring morning, when the doctor’s wife went into 
her room. I must go to work. I have burdened you 


And thereupon came the unfolding of the doctor’s 












neighbor Belden and get his big fox-hound. 

Uncle Belden was sound asleep, but no sooner had 
Simon told his story than he comprehended the situa- 
tion at once. The hound was let out, and in a minute 
or two had “spoke” the trail, and was off towards the 
woods at the top of his speed. Several other dogs 
were set on the track, and by day-break a party of 
hunters were ready to follow them, determined to 
scour the country, if necessary, at least ten miles each 
way. 

4 high day was this for the boys, you may be sure. 
News of the wolf's visit had spread all over the parish, 
and the youngsters were on the spot in full force to ex- 
amine the “‘varmint’s” broad, oblong tracks, and join 
in following the music of the dogs. 

Phere were Uncle Belden’s six sons, Daniel, Michael, 
Sampson, Jacob, Hezekiah and David; there were 
Matthew, the Miller’s, two sons, Charley and “Zeke ;” 
there were the four sons of Myers, the butcher, Abel, 
and Luke, and Paul, and Hugh; and there was John 
Sykes, the blacksmith’s boy, and curly-haired Sam 
Sheldon, and white-haired Peter Haynes, and red- 
haired Silas McIntyre, and Ichabod Jilson, and Tom 
Pardee, and Tim Somers, and Jerry Slade, al assem- 
bied in front of neighbor Hewitt’s, at the service of him- 
self and his son Bill for the best day’s work of the sea- 
son, and no wages but the fun. 

The sun rose over the hills and valleys as the ‘“‘mus- 
tering of the clans” was completed, and the merry 
band set off, well warmed with their carly breakfasts, 
and fully supplied with luncheon and ammunition. 

They followed the tracks of the dogs on the wolf- 
trail far into the forest, when, finding that it turned 
and doubled so much as to make that mode of pursult 
wearisome, they determined to make for the top of a 
high hill that lay before them, and listen for the dogs. 
It was some time before they accomplished this; long 
enough to allow the game, if it had gone straight on, 
to get two miles farther away; and when they arrived, 
panting, upon the summit of the hill and stopped to. 
listen, not an echo of dog or hound could be heard. 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








After waiting for nearly half an hour the boys began 
to be impatient, but Uncle Belden counselled them to 
keep cool; and to give them something to occupy their 
time, told them to get some fir boughs and dry twigs 
together and build a fire under the Ice side of a big 
rock that stood near by, and they should have some 
luncheon. 

The boys were glad enough to do this, and soon had 
a blazing bonfire built, around which the party gath- 
ered, quite happy to unload their pockets and transfer 
the contents to their hungry stomachs, for it was now 
about noon. 

Simon Hewitt finished his meal in a few minutes, 
and took his station at a distance to listen again. A 
haze had come over the sun, and it was one of those 
still winter days when every sound travels through the 
stinging, needly atmosphere incredibly swift and far. 
Simon had been but a little while at his post before he 
thought he heard, a great way off, the bay of a hound. 

“Come here and hark!” he shouted, in a tone that 
instantly sct all the party on their feet. 

They all gathered around Simon and hstened. “Ow- 
00-00!” came to their ears faint and distant, but dis- 
tinct; and recognizing the cry of Uncle Belden’s old 
Jowler, immediately all the boys made a rush in the 
direction of the sound. 

“Stop!” called Uncle Belden. “Wait; they’re com- 
ing this way.” 

Sure enough, the sounds grew louder, and now the 
voices of the other dogs were plainly distinguishable. 
There was evidently a hot chase, and the hunters did 
not doubt that the wolf had been dislodged and was 
making for another cover, closely pursued. 

It was with difficulty that the boys’ excitement could 
be repressed, but Uncle Belden and Simon Hewitt 
managed to restrain them by assuring them that if 
they moved then they would have their run for nothing. 

Nearer and nearer came the echoes of the forest 
chase, and even the older hunters began to feel their 
blood bound quicker through their veins. 

It was plain that the wolf was running directly 
towards them, and though still nearly a mile distant, 
Uncle Belden gave it as his opinion that he would aim 
for the ledges that lay almost behind them, on the 
south side of the hill. 

‘Wait a minute till we see,” said he, “and then we'll 
divide the company, and one portion can go down one 
side and the other down the other, and whichever 
course he takes we’ll shoot him as he passes if we can. 

The baying of the dogs grew fiercer and fiercer. Sud- 
denly the wolf came in sight, running across a broad 
clearing about half a mile from the hill. Next appeared 
the old hound, but a few rods behind, bellowing with 
fury, and straining every muscle to overtake him. Then 
the rest of the pack followed at straggling distance, 
every dog doing his best, both in noise and speed. 

The boys, as might be supposed, were now quite 
wild with enthusiasm. They shouted and jumped 
about in a very ecstasy of delight, and clamored for an 
active share in the chase with an eagerness that was ir- 
resistible. 

Uncle Belden gave the word, and the party divided, 
he taking the lead of one company and Hewitt of 
the other, as they rapidly descended into the thick tim- 
ber. 

“Where’s Davy?” inquired Uncle Belden of Silas 
McIntyre, looking behind him when they were half 
down the hill. 

“[ don’t know,” said Silas. 

“Guess he went with Simon,” said Uncle Belden, 
and immediately began to give directions to his gang 
about bestowing themselves in the woods. 

David was Uncle Belden’s youngest boy, whom he al- 
ways meant to keep near his own person when 
away from home; but this time, though he missed 
him, he thought it foolish to worry about him, espe- 
cially as his older brother, Michael, had gone with him 
in Simon's comphny. 

The hunters were soon all in ambush, on the other 
side of the hill, waiting with beating hearts the ap- 
proach of the wolf. All at once they heard the loud 
trumpeting of the hound change to a sharp cry, and in 
a moment more the angry bark of the other dogs 
mingling with his, gave sign of a deadly struggle. 

“They’ve driven him to bay!” cried Uncle Belden. 
“Now run for it!” 

And away went men and boys as if for life, each one 
striving to outstrip the rest and be first in at the death. 

“Whang !’’ went a gun out of the deep forest, just as 
they arrived at the edge of a swamp where the fight 
was going on, 

“Hal” cried Uncle Belden, “I’ll venture that’s Tim 
Somers’ old Queen's arm. Always shooting when he 
shouldn’t.” 

He was right. Simon's party had come in first, and 
Tim, anxious to get the glory of killing the wolf, had 
fired and broken a leg of one of the dogs. 

Others now fired more cautiously, and hit the wolf, 
but the fierce creature seemed to have nine lives, and 
fought terribly. 

At last a shot from Simon Hewitt’s gun struck him 
in the mouth, and another, at almost the same instant 
from the rifle of Uncle Belden, broke his back, where- 
upon the brute immediately succumbed to his fate and 
lay passive on the ground. 

“Where’s Davy ?” inquired Uncle Belden again, this 
time with a look of concern, for he discovered, to his 
surprise, that David was not with Simon’s company. 
“Where is he, Mike ?” 

Michael shook his head and looked sober. 

Strapge! He was nowhere to be seen. They called 
his name, but got no answer. The gleeful look on the 
faces of the boys changed to one of blank astonishment. 
The excitement had been such that no one had noticed 
his absence. 


” 


the partially dilapidated dam still flowed back quite a 
sizable pond. 

Over this pond some of the hunters had run on the 
ice, and some had crossed on the flume. Before the 
party reached the mill on their return search, it was 
decided that Davy had not been seen after they passed 
the dam. Could he have fallen through the ice in 
crossing the pond? They looked carefully over every 
inch of the surface, and concluded that this was impos- 
sible. There was not an opening that would let in a 
squirrel. 

All then fell to searching the old mill, the anxious 
father and brothers shouting ““Davy, Davy!” into 
every accessible crevice of the stones and timber. 

They listened, but not a sound came save the low 
gurgling of the ice-bound waters under the rotten wheel. 
They looked under the crumbling floor to the bottom 
of the shattered flume, up and down the ancient race- 
way, through all the gaps of the broken dam; but all 
in vain. No signs but the signs of desolation; no 
tracks but the tracks of weasels and musk-rats met 
their eyes. 

Then an old story came to the minds of the hunters 
that had once been whispered about the township. The 
mill was haunted! Simon Hewitt ventured a sugges- 
tion of this to his old neighbor. Uncle Belden, how- 
ever, was not naturally superstitious. He shook his 
head, and the party hastened sorrowfully homeward, 
with the faint hope that some sudden hurt or fear might 
have induced the little fellow to make his way back to 


his mother. 7. 3 
To be continued. 





UP LIKE A ROCKET,DOWN LIKE A STICK. 


I propose to tell you of a little adventure which be- 
fell a boy of my acquaintance once upon atime. I will 
call him Philip Lindsay, because that is not his name. 
I dare say he has forgotten the whole affuir, for it hap- 
pened long ago; but if you ever see a grown-up lawyer 
with serious brown eyes and reddish whiskers, you 
need not allude to it, for he may not like to confess 
himself the hero of any such story. 

He sits now poring over the conveyance of real es- 
tate, which, you know, is as dry as dust; but in the 
days of old he was any thing but quiet. While his 
eyes were on his slate and arithmetic, he was chewing 
paper-balls, and watching his opportunity to snap 
them up to the ceiling with thumb and forefinger. 
Still every body liked him, because he was the soul of 
good nature, and had his pockets full of big red apples. 

But at the responsible age of eleven he couldn’t be 
trusted to do errands, unless his much-enduring mother 
tied a string around his little finger. He couldn’t be 
trusted to drive a horse, for he usually forgot to hold a 
tight rein going down hill. 

And now that I speak of driving, I come to my story, 
which is a sleigh-ride. 

A pretty little girl of Phil’s age had come from far 
away to spend the winter at Dr. Payson’s and go to 
school with the doctor’s children, in the white school- 
house under the hill. She had straight, dark hair, 
which hung in two long braids down her neck, and was 
tied at the ends with bronze-colored ribbon. She wore 
lovely high-necked aprons of white cross-barred cam- 
bric, a dress of searlet and black linsey-woolsey, and 
the sweetest little calf-skin boots. Her cheeks were 
deep pink, and her eyes were black, with a twinkle in 
them. 

Perhaps her name was Kitty Gilman, and perhaps it 
wasn’t; you needn't be very sure of it. But one thing 
is certain, Phil thought her a deal prettier than the 
every day sort of girls at the village, and gave her 
any quantity of beech-nuts, besides peeling them with 
a penknife. Kitty liked the beech-nuts well enough, 
but she had a way of laughing at Phil’s bad lessons, 
which was decidedly provoking. It was plain, too, 
that she preferred riding on Johnny Smith’s sled, for 
though Phil's was handsomer, she didn’t think it was 
“steered so true.” 

Our hero longed to convince her that he was a steady 
and trustworthy young person, and with this view had 
for some time meditated giving her a sleigh-ride 
which should be a brilliant success. 

You will say, “Now I know they tippedover!” Per- 
haps not. Wait and see. 

To his great joy, itso happened one afternoon that 
his parents were out to tea, and old Dick was left chew- 
ing hay inthe stable. It would never do to take him 
without leave, but Phil had one thing in his favor; sis- 
ter Susan was inclined to be absent-minded; perhaps 
he could get her consent when she was thinking of 
something else. 

“O, Sue,” said he, incidentally, as he ate his early 
supper of baked sweet apples and milk, “‘it’s going to 
be a splendid evening; bright moon.” 

And a minute after, “O, there’s a spelling-school in 
the Nutting district, sister; guess I'll go.” 

“Why, it’s three miles, Phil!” 

“T should ride, of course, Sue.” 

“And break your neck.” 

“O no, I shouldn't.” 

“Shouldn't what?” said Susan, after a pause, with a 
far-away look at the gingerbread. 

*“Shouldn’t break my neck. I may go, mayn’t I?” 

“Go where, you tiresome boy? Yes, go and do it, 
whatever it is, if you'll please stop talking.” 

This was all Phil wanted, for his conscience wasn’t 
as tender then as itis now. So he left sister Susan to 
her meditations, and ran at full speed to see whether 
Miss Kitty Gilman would like a sleigh-ride by moon- 
light, with a very careful driver. 

By a singular coincidence, Dr. and Mrs. Payson were 
also out to tea, and their eldest daughter being nearly 
as heedless as Susan Lindsay, there were no objections 
raised, and the two giddy children were soon on their 
way to spelling-school, with as much jingle of sleigh- 
bells as the drifted state of the road would allow. 

Kitty wore a Rob Roy cloak and a dainty white 
hood, called in those days a rigolette (though how the 
fashion-maker spelt the word I don’t know,) and its 
tiny balls of soft wool danced merrily over her cold, 
red cheeks. 

Phil labored hard to make an impression as an expe- 
rienced driver. They had gone about a quarter of a mile, 
and he had snapped the whip seven times with a lord- 
ly flourish, when somebody suddenly shouted, with a 
loud voice,— 

“Phil, stop; O stop, Phil Lindsay !” 

The young Jehu, very much alarmed, pulled in his 
panting steed with a vast outlay of muscle; but in- 
stead of a sheriff, a justice of the peace, or any other 
dreadful person, it was only Mr. Porter, a very harm- 
less young man, who inquired, quite breathless from 
running, if they were going to spelling-school in the 
Nutting district.” 





‘He can't be far off,” said Michael. “It’s but a few 
minutes ago that he was with us—wasn’t he, boys ?” 

And to this all the boys answered yes. “Perhaps 
he fell and hurt him somewhere out here,” they sug- 
gested, and all hands went back with Uncle Belden to 
search for Davy, Bill Hewitt and Daniel Belden carry- 
ing the wolf between them, being both stout fellows, 
nearly men grown. 

The reute that Simon and his companions had taken 
lay directly by a ruined saw-mill, on the stream that 
ran through the swamp where the wolf was killed, and 





| ‘Yes, sir,” replied Phil, amazed at Mr. Porter's sa- 
| Sacity, and thinking, with trembling anxiety, “He 


couldn't have guessed at it! Somebody has sent for | 


jus!” 
“And may I jump in and ride with you ?” asked the 
young man, smiling condescendingly. 
“It you wish to, of course, sir, replied Phil, rather 


| coolly; for though relieved to find it was no worse, he | 


felt at the same time a little vexed. 
“T'U drive, my child,” said Mr. Porter, serenely, as 


he seated himself and took Kitty in his lap. “Your 


father will thank me for happening along just as I did. 


} How in the world did he come to trust you with his 
Why, sonny, you were going at} 


horse and cutter? 


breakneck speed ; 
—— corner.” 

hil’s brows were knitted tightly under his cap, and 
he wondered, then and there. how he could ever have 
regarded the officious Mr. Porter as a decent citizen. 
And the interloper had the audacity to ask Miss Kitty 
if she didn’t feel a great deal safer now he had the 
reins? Then Kitty laughed, and Phil thought his cup 
of bitterness was full. But he was mistaken; there | 
were several worse Sueve yet to come. 

Arrived at the Nutting schoolhouse, they knew by 
the silence that the spelling-school had commenced. 

“This comes of my letting that old Mr. Snail drive | 
us!” soliloquized the injured Phil. 

Mr. Porter now remarked, as a small piece of in- | 
formation, that he meant to drive a little farther, and | 
would be back in the course of an hour. Phil said not | 
a word, but looked on agony while Mr. Porter dropped | 
Kitty by the roadside as if she had been a sack of 
wool. 

These grievances were all forgotten, however, when 
the two children entered jthe schoolhouse, which was | 
brilliantly illuminated with tallow-candles, and found ; 
that the exciting business of “‘choosing sides”* had not ; 
yet begun. 

Charley Cutter and Sophronia Wade were the so- 
called capthins, and st on opposite sides of the, 
house, looking very earnest, and choosing alternately. | 

It was as serious as a presidential election. The’ 
house was so still that you heard scarcely a sound save | 
the solemnly uttered names, and the dignified footsteps 
of the youths who crossed the floor, one at a time, to 
take their places in one of the two rows. 

There was breathless interest in all this, for it was ' 
the best spellers who were chosen first; and the teach- | 
er, who stood neutral beside his desk, could but notice 
the sparkle of satisfaction in some eyes and the gloom | 
of mortification in others. | 

Our bright Kitty was soon called for by gallant Capt. | 
Charley ; and, out of courtesy, Capt. Sophronia chose 
the handsome stranger, Philip Lindsay. But herein 
Capt. Sophronia injured her cause; for Phil was not a 
natural speller, and more than that, didn’t always do 
as well as he knew how, on account of being in a “‘flut- 
ter.” 

Kitty did herself credit, but Phil missed the first 
word, which was “exactly,” making the first syllable 
“eggs.” . 

It was the custom, when a word was misspelt on one 
side and corrected on the other, for the successful cap- 
tain to increase his own numbers by choosing one 
from the opposite ranks; and when the game was over 
the side which counted the highest was said to “beat.” 

Of course, every time a choicé was made by either 
captain the best spellers were wanted, and it was edi- 
fying to see the lofty air with which these favorites 
walked back and forth from one side to the other. 
Kitty was kept flitting like a shuttlecock, and looked 
as if she didn’t feel in the least proud of the distinc- 
— O, no, not she, but would a little prefer to be let 
alone. 

As for poor. Phil, he was in a worse “flutter” than 
usual, and had no walking to do, you may be sure, but 
stood his ground, and made u bungle of every word | 
that was given him. Capt. Sophronia looked dis- 
tressed. Kitty threw up her head and turned her | 
bright eyes the other way, as if to say,— 

“I came with that stupid boy, it is true, but I hope 
no body will remember it against me; I’ll never go 
any where with him again.” 

And this tossing of Kitty’s head was a very bitter 
drop in Phil’s cup; but the gall and wormwood hadn’t 
come yet. 

When all was over, and the side Phil wasn’t on had 
beaten the other side unmercifully, it was time to go 
home. People began to blow the candles out, all but 
a few dim ones, and the girls and boys, all shawled 
and hooded, and coated and capped, went to the door, 
ready to start off. Off they walked and rode, by twos, 
threes and fours. But where, O, in the name of all the 
spelling-books, where was Phil’s horse? Where was 
Mr. Porter? Ay, there was the rub; where was he, 
indeed? There wasn't even a shadow of his mane to 
be seen. Where was Phil's sleigh? There was not so 
much as the faint echo of one of its bells. 

Gone to Canada, perhaps! Took this way of run- 
ning off, the deceitful, smooth-tongued villain! Phil 
would have a sheriff after him; yes, a sheriff, and a 
“justice of peace and quorum,” so he told Kitty, and 
that immediately ! 

Kitty stamped her cunning little calf-skin boots to 
keep her feet warm, and sarcastically observed that 
she “should like to see Phil call a sheriff.” When she 
knew he couldn’t do it; it was as much as he could do 
to threaten! . 

For where was the man to be found that night who 
would go to Canada and catch Mr. Porter, who sat in 
the yellow sleigh, which was drawn by the red horse, 
which was taken out of Mr. Lindsay’s stable—surrep- 
titiously ? 

Besides, Mr. Porter hadn’t gone to Canada; Phil 
knew that, well enough. The teacher, who stood with 
a flaring candle in his hand, saw the situation, and 
came to the rescue before our heroic Phil got fairly to 
crying. 

“Here,” said he, briskly, “here’s a chance for little 
Miss Kitty Clover; she can ride home with Mr. Pierce’s 
children, so their uncle says. And as for you, Philip, 
my buy, I don’t see any other way but you must wait 
for that unlucky horse and sleigh of yours. Keep up 
heart, and be a man!” 

Phil waited, and kept up his heart, which was swollen 
as big as a football. He had the severe trial of seeing 
the lady who had started in his care stowed away with 
two other girls, and all three laughing! to say nothing 
of being looked down upon by Kitty, Ann and Jane, 
as if he were only six years old and wore a pinafore! 
This was the gall. 

And when at last the villainous Mr. Porter came 
along, smiling like a heartless demon, and drove him 
shivering home, and landed him, with chattering teeth, 
in his papa’s back yard, advising his mamma to give 
him a dose of ginger tea and put him to bed—this was 
the wormwood! 

Behold Phil’s first ride with a young lady. But, af- 
ter all, it turned out far better than could have been 
supposed; for he might have broken his neck.—Stu- 
dent and Schoolmate. 


you’d have been spilled out in turn- 
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THE SEA-SERPENT, 


Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, in Beadle’s Monthly, thus re- 
lates an instance of the appearance of this haif-fabulous 
monster: 


I have often heard my husband’s sister and brothers 
speak of seeing the sea-serpent. One morning the for- 
mer rose quite early, before the sun was up, and hav- 
ing an eye for the picturesque, stood watching the fleecy 
clouds disperse themselves before the rising beams, and 
the white gulls as they wheeled and dipped into the 
water, and careered in the soft air. She observed the 
water was dimpled with mackerel, which seemed to 
press into the harbor in great numbers, while in the 
distance was a long, dark object which siowly made its 
way inward. She supposed this at first to be a log, but 
presently she saw the mackerel leap and jump from 
the water as if from the pursuit of some foe. Prccer: 
ing a spy-glass she instantly saw it was no log, but an 
immense creature, making its way in the wake of the 





fish, and its undulations presenting the appearance ofa 


long row of floating corks. 

The slant rays of the sun began to glitter upon his 
back as her brother came and took the glass from her 
hand, but they were not alone; the inhabitants from 
the ‘East and West Harbor” had seen the same thing, 


terme 
ee 


mouth to mouth, and all eyes were inte i 
his appro h. ; y' mt beholding 
e came on, volume on volume i 

his head lying flat upon the surface of the waren py 
times he would dash forward, lifting it several feet in 
the air, and then, for a space, he would press against 
the waves and come on with a majestic movement lik 
a ship, which, in sailor phrase, ‘“‘carries a white bone in 
her mouth.” Allhad a free sight of the creature which 
soon neared the shore. Sister Ann ran down a. prom 
ontory at the base of which the water was bold, follow. 
ed by many of the young ~ of the place. Seein 
this the serpent came directly tothe base of the rock 
and she could see his head of a dark brown, nearly 
black color, rough with what seemed to be either barae, 
clesor scales. His eyes were large, prominent, and like 
those of an cx. The head was much larger than tha 
ofahorse. As he lay quiet the appearance of hum § 
nearly disappeared, but were apparent as he moved . 

Crowds watched him for half an hour in this way 
when, suddenly, he lifted himself five or six feet from 
the water, and made as if he would take one of these 
Iphigenias from the rock. It may well be supposed 
the girls scattered in great terror, while a gen¢ral cry 
was raised by the lookers-on. ' 

There was a sturdy blacksmith in the 
name of Webber, who was bent upon a nearer inspec. 
tion. He launched his whe and began to paddle 
softly toward him, when he lifted his head, seemed to 
listen, and then darted in the direction of the devoteg 
blacksmith, who paddled might and main to the shore 
—truth to say, amid the jeers and shouts of his neigh. 
bors, who had not been well pleased at his foolhardy 
temerity. The man declared he could feel his breath 
over hisshoulder. Seeing the man was beyond his reach 
the monster turned upon the mackerel and for a while 
kept them spinning intothe air. After amusing him. 
self in the harbor for several hours he went out to seq 
with the ebb tide. He was estimated to be at least g 
hundred feet in length. 


——_———_+on___—- 

A BEAR FIGHT. 
Capt. Marcy tells a good story of Tim Barker’s fight 
with a bear. 
Tim and a friend of his were one day setting traps 
for bear, when all at once they came upen a couple of 
young “grizzlies” about the size of common dogs, 
With the impetuous spirit of the mountaineer, Tim 
suggested that they should “pitch in and scalp the yar. 
mints with their knives!’ ‘ 
They ‘‘waded in,” as the Western men say, but they 
found that they had a fiercer fight on hand than they 
expected. 
The bears raised themselves on their haunches, and 
showed a determination to give a long battle. 
Tim ran round his hairy foe to try to give himablow 
from behind with his knife; but the bear was as quick 
and as shrewd as he was, and constantly turned round 
as he ran so as to keep them face to face. Now Tin 
did not dare to make a rush at him, because the bear 
can give a fearful blow with his paw. 
Meanwhile the bears were howling piteously, ani 
the hunters began to get afraid that the dams wouli 
hear them and come to the rescue. In that case the 
men would have stood no chance at all. 
Tim did his best to kill his bear, and made furiow 
lunges at him. But the animal warded off the blows 
from his body by taking the cuts on his paws. 
Soon Bruin became furious, and bounded towarl 
Tim. Its mouth was full of foam. 
Tim was on his guard, and grappled with the beara 
once. One blow under the ribs, and the grizzly bear 
lay dead at the feet of the grizzly mountaincer. 
Tim’s friend was crying out for help. He had kept 
up a furious fight with the young grizzly, but his 
strength was failing and the odds were against him. 
Tim ran to his help, but instead of aiding him to kill 
the bear, his friend ran off at full speed. 
But Tim’s luck and muscle were again successful, 
and the second bear fell dead under his blows. Tin 
was proud of this adventure, yet he never failed to adi, 
as he told the stery, that he “would never fight nary 
nother grizzly without’a good shootin’ iron in his 
paws.” 


place, of the 
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THE EYES OF THE ANGELS. 


A little girl was disappointed when her mother told her wht: 
the stars were. She said,—‘I thought they were the eyes ol 
angels.” 
“Mother, what are those little things 
That twinkle from the skies?” 
“The stars, my child.’ ‘I thought, mother, 
They were the angels’ eyes 


“They look down on me 80 like yours, 
As beautiful and mild; 

When by my crib you used to sit, 
And watch your feverish child. 


‘And always when I shut my eyes 
And said my little prayers, 
1 felt so safe: because I knew 
That they had opened theirs.” 
Bisnop Doavys. 





THE FISHERMAN OF THE HAVANA. 

We were lying at anchor in the beautiful harbor 
the Havana, in the month of July, in the year ® 
grace 1849, in the stout ship Dolphin, of Liverpool. 
was the only passenger on board. We were at anch0 
inside the Fort; and the delightful perfume of 
orange and lemon-trees, and of other tropical fruits 
came wafted towards us in the stillness of the evenl? 
air. Night is only nominal in tropical climes; in ™ 
opinion it is “the pleasantest part of the day.” 7 
busy, bustling city was sunk to repose, and the wate 
were still, save where some ravenous shark glided 104 
lessly through the ethereal blue. I can never forgé 
the delightful serenity of that evening. Among! 
merchantmen—their white canvas furled on the tp 
ing spars, and their masts reflected against the summ 
sky—there was lying a Spanish corvette, her cre¥ 
ing all below with the exception of the watch on de 
and the grim sentry in the channels, musket in hat 
pacing up and down. 

Leaning over the taffrail, I was watching the pb 
phorescent appearance of the water, when I he 
light splash in the direction of the ship’s bow. Ati 
time, with the exception of the mate, I was the 
person on deck. I walked forward, and leaning ° 
the starboard bow, I saw a man in a little canoe 
ing on by our cable. 


“Hallo, my friend,” cried the mate, who by this 


had also perceived the stranger—“hallo, what are ! 
at there ?” P 

“Soy pobre pescador (Lam a poor fisherman,”) '*? 
a voice in Spanish. “I am fishing, senores, for 2” 
thing to eat,” he continued, “and my poor childrea 





and the entire population thronged the shores. 
“The sea-serpent! The sea-serpent!” passed from 


waiting hungry at home for me, To-morrow is ¥ 
day, and if I don't catch something, they will be 
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out food; for the last two days have been holidays, and 
fruit is forbidden.” | 

“Poor fellow!” exclaimed the worthy mate. “Here, 
steward, bring me a piece of salt junk—a good round, 
mind you—and some biscuit.” 

“Ay, ay, sir;” and the steward dived down into the 
cabin, whence he quickly emerged, bringing the re- 
quired provisions in a cloth. 

The worthy mate took them from him, and hailing 
the fisherman in Spanish, desired him to come close un- 
der the ship’s bows. As soon as the poor fisherman did 
so, the mate lowered the food into his canoe, and the 
pescador withdrew to his former post. In a few mo- 
ments we heard a great splashing in his light skiff, and 
immediately he cried out,— 

«Q, senores, I.have now enough for my little things 
for some days.” 

And away went the poor fellow, after bestowing a 
thousand blessings. 

We were to set sail for Kingston on Monday morn- 
ing, and during Sunday I confined myself to the ship, 
listening to the tinkling of the convent aud chapel bells. 
At last Monday morning came, and we hoisted our top- 
sails and jib, and fired a gun as a signal to the pilot. 
Off he came, and we bore slowly out of the harbor. 

Suddenly I perceived a canoe shoot from the shore 
and approach us rapidly, rowed by a single man; it was 
fall of cocoa-nuts, oranges, yams and bananas, all 
ranged round about the solitary occupant. I took 
the glass to see more closely, and discovered with some 
surprise the features of the fisherman. In twenty min- 
utes he was alongside, for he was rather impeded by 
his freight, and we were catching the sea-breeze; and 
a rope being thrown to him, the grateful fellow sang 
out for a basket to be iowered. This was quickly done, 
and having crammed the fruit into it, he cried out,— 

“Jza, iza! (hoist, hoist!) Senores,” exclaimed he, 
“won’t you accept a little fruit, the produce of my gar- 
den, and with it also take the benedicion d'un hombre 
Espanol? Adios, senores !”” 

With a quick stroke of his oars the grateful fellow 
packed his canoe dexterously, and with a heartfelt 
shout for “los marineros Ingleses!” he rowed swiftly 
tothe shore. We hoisted the spanker and flying-jib, 
and with our sails full bore away for Jamaica. 





A YANKEE ON THE FRONTIER. 

An officer tells this capital story : 

At the time the army under Gen. Taylor occupied 
Brownsville, opposite Matamoras, during the spring of 
1846, we found it very difficult to procure supplies of 
vegetables and fruits; and I had, for the first time, 
turned my attention to the Spanish language as the 
only means of communicating with the Mexicans, and 
had, with a great deal of difficulty, mastered a few 
useful phrases, when one day I started out in search of 
supplies for our mess. 

I had not gone far before I met an old Mexican, as I 
supposed, with slashed trousers, gilt buttons, and 
broad-brimmed sombrero, and followed by several se- 
noras and senoritas leading buros packed with vegeta- 
bles. 

IT halted, and pointing to a good-sized cabbage, said,— 

“Quantas pour este, senor?” (How much for that, 
sir?) 

To which the man, to my astonishment, answered,— 

“Abeout tue bits!” 

“You speak English very well, senor,”’ I remarked. 

“Wal,” said he, “I think I orter; I come from Mas- 
sachusetts !” 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


The Kimball family, whose eighteen years of captiv- 
ity among the Sioux and Snake Indians have given 
them a world-wide notoriety, passed through Milwaukee 
on Saturday. 

While the party were at the depot on Saturday, 

awaiting the departure of the train, an affecting inci- 
dent occurred, which touched the hearts of all. A 
party of Indians who had been about the city peddling 
trinkets, passed along. They were decorated with 
their paints, and looked as uncouth as a savage only 
knows how to look. 
* The little son of Mrs. Kimball was the first to dis- 
cover the party, and springing down from a chair on 
which he had been standing looking out of the window, 
ran to the door. He was not over four years of age, 
but bright-eyed and quick-witted, and clapped his hands 
and called to the party in his infantile Indian dialect, 
and expressed his joy in every conceivable way. The 
poor mother saw this, and the tears started to her eyes 
as she felt how closely the boy clung to his Indian as- 
Sociates. She went to the door, and taking the child 
by the arm, attempted to lead him away, but the latter 
resisted, clung to the door, called to the Indians again 
in lamenting tones, and would not leave. The Indians 
heard the boy, and walked with their measured tread 
to the depot entrance. 

One of the party, a delicate-looking squaw, not over 
fifteen years of age, no sooner saw Mrs. Kimball than 
She dropped her basket of bead-work upon the pave- 
ments, and with a peculiar Indian cry threw herself at 
the feet of Mrs. Kimball, and grasping her clothes, 
kissed her dress repeatedly, muttering a song of 
gratitude all the while. Her joy seemed beyond de- 
Scription, and Mrs. K., in return, exhibited no little 
gratification at meeting the young squaw, while the 
other Indians stood looking on with characteristic non- 
chalance and indifference. Mrs. Kimball had no little 
difficulty in satisfying the young squaw that she had 
fully expressed her gratitude and getting her to rise, 
pnd ae commenced a conversation in the Indian 

The squaw was asking questions earnestly, and upon 
receiving the reply to one, went to the men of her 
tribe, took from them what money they had, and re- 
turning, placed it in the lap of Mrs. Kimball. It was 
not a large sum, but when declined, the look of re- 
proach and sincere sorrow on the face of the squaw ex- 
pressed her feelings. In afew words Mrs. K. told the 
history of the squaw. While she was a captive among 
the Sioux, a war party one day brought in a number of 
Navajoes as prisoners—a party which they had cap- 
tured. Among them was a daughter of the chief, a 
child ten years of age. Great preparations were made 
to put the prisoners to the torture, and the efforts of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Kimball could not save them. Mrs. 
K. determined that the child should not suffer, and at 
& great risk of her own life, she entreated and insisted 
until she obtained a promise that the child should be 





numbers of the paper, the scenes lying in and around 
though apparently a ghost story, yet it inculcates val- 


made to serve a good purpose. 


margi 
he has paid for his Companion. 


tribe saved her, but did not prevent them from separat- 
ing her from her husband for two long and weary years. 
It was a terrible punishment to her, and what she suf- 
fered would have killeu her, but for the hope of secur- 
ing their liberty, which buoyed her up. 

he had never seen or heard of the young Navajoe 
until this meeting on Saturday. She had forgotten the 
young squaw, but the latter had not forgotten her, nor 
the act of kindness which had saved her from a death 
by torture. ‘ 

Until the cars left the young squaw clung to the gar- 
ments of her protector, and when the train with Mrs. 
Kimball on board moved off, she watched it with a 
keen eye until it disappeared in the distance, and then 
turning away, uttered a note of lamentation. It was a 
scene which none who sawit will ever forget.— Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. 


MAKING TEA. 

The frontier women live in the rudest style. 

A story is told of a lady who took a pound of the 
best green tea along with her as she travelled from 
Fort Towson to Shreveport. Coming to a house on the 
Red River’ she asked the woman there to make her a 
cup of tea. 

Supper was ready, but no tea. The lady asked what 
had become of her tea. 

“Wal, now, ma’am,” said the woman, “I put them 
dried greens o’ yourn in the pot mor’n a half hour 
since, an’ they’ve been bilin’ ever since; an’ I’ve 
changed the water three times; but ’taint no use, I 
reckon; thar so bitter now that no woman in Racken- 
sack [Arkansas,] can eat them!” , 








ee eee 
THE HAUNTED MILL. 


We commence this week the publication of a story 
with the above title that will be continued in several | 


certain historical localities in New Hampshire. Al- 
uable lessons, and thus its perplexing mysteries are 


Now is a good time to secure subscribers to the paper. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
gin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 


No other receipt is given. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


A spider is a little thing, 

Butonce a spider saved a king; 
The little becs are wiser far 

Than buftalo and lions are; 

Little men may do much harm; 
Little girls may learn to char; 
Little boys may shame their sires, 
And little sparks become great fires. 
A little pen may write a word 

By which a nation shall be stirred; 
A little money wisely spent, 

A world of sorrow may prevent; 

A little counsel rigntly given, 

May lift a sinful soul to heaven; 
Little losses day by day, 

Would waste old Kothschild’s wealth away. 
A little needle in the eye 

May cause an elephant to die; 

A little fault, if left 10 grow, 

An emperor may overthrow; 

A little word but spoke in jest, 
May rob your neighbor of his rest: 
A httle selfiskness and pride 

The kindest household may divide; 
Little vices many times 

Out- Herod felonies and crimes; 
And little virtues in the sum 
Great exceliencies do become. 





——_+or— 
HARRY’S FORTUNE. 


“I wish I knew of any way to earn a little money,” 
said Harry, one summer evening, as he was sitting on 
the door-step holding a skein of blue mixed yarn for 
his mother to wind; “O, I do wish it so much!” 
“What for?” said Mrs. Corning, who was a pale lit- 
tle widow, looking as if—which was the truth—she was 
fairly worked to death. Poor people don’t always find 
it easy to make both ends meet; and Harry’s mother 
was very poor. 

“Because I don’t want you to be making butter, and 
binding shoes, and selling blackberries all your life 
long, mother.” 

“Wait till you’ve grown up, Harry,” said his mother, 
sagely, little dreaming what a wet blanket she was 
throwing over the boy’s hopes. How endless the years 
between twelve and “grown-up-hood” seem to the 
young aspirant! 

“No, I can’t wait until I’m grown up,” was Harry’s 
inward determination; and while he was milking the 
two cows, and feeding the chickens, and bringing wa- 
ter from the spring, and splitting the kindlings for to- 
morrow morning’s breakfast, he was turning over in 
his own mind all possible and impossible ways and 
means of making a fortune. All of them, however, 
finally tapered down into one method. 

“T’ll go down to Squire Robbins and ask him if he 
don’t want a boy to help round the farm,” thought 
Harry. “I shall have plenty of time between supper 
and dark.” 

But Squire Robbins didn’t want a boy; and Harry 
set out on his homeward walk down-hearted, and a lit- 
tle disposed to give by the fortune-making as a bad 
job, for the present, at least. But as he came along by 
old Obadiah Forsyth’s garden fence he caught his foot 
in a pile of tangled green things that had been thrown 
over into the road. 

“Take care!” said old Ovadiah, with a voice likea 
raven; “folks haint no need to go ‘long with their 
noses up in the air.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Forsyth,” said Harry, politely. 
Why, these are strawberry plants! Did you throw 
them away ?” 

“Yes, 1 did.” . 

“What for ?” 

“*Cause I’d a plenty without ’em. I always trim my 
strawberry beds in August; they wouldn 
other ways.” 

“But these will grow, won't they ?” 

“Grow ? of course they will, if you plant ’em.” 

Harry took up a handful of the trailing green vines, 
and ‘remembered the roasting July days he had scoured 
the upland meadows for wild strawberries. It would 
be nice to have a little strawberry bed of his own! 

“Can I have them, Mr. Forsyth ?” 

“Yes, if you want em; they’re Triomphes de Gand, 
or some such new-fangled French name; any way, 1 
don’t want no bigger berry, nor no better flavor.” 

So Harry thanked Mr. Forsyth, and trudged off 








spared for some days. 

That night Mrs. K. supplied the young Indian with a 
pony and provisions, cheered her young heart by words | 
of counsel, and directing her how to proceed, set her on 
her way. The wrath of the Sioux, when they found 
next day what had been done, knew no bounds, and it ! 
required no little effort to prevent them from wreaking 
their vengeance upon Mrs. Kimball. The position | 
which her husband occupied as “medicine man” in the 


home with both arms full of the plants, with their long 
green suckers and white, thread. like roots. 

“Mercy upon us, Harry! what on earth have you 
got there ?” was his mother’s first question, as he threw 
them down in the little green door-yard. 

“Some strawberry plants, mother, that Obadiah For- 


t bear no; 


4 





syth gave me.” 
“You won’t make ’em grow,” said she, indifferently. 





(If fathers and mothers could only realize that it is just ' 


= easy S speak an encouraging word as a discourags 
ng one! ci 

arry set out his plants the very next morning, sev- 
enty-seven of them—in a cosy little spot where a great 
gray rock kept off the east winds and reflected the sun- 
shine, and tended and watered them diligently. 

“Wood ashes make strawberries grow like the mis- 
chief,’ said old Obadiah, one day; and after that Harry 
saved all the white, fleecy-looking ashes from the 
kitchen fire, and carefully put them around the roots 
of his seventy-seven darlings. 

“We'll have our own strawberries next year, moth- 
er,” said Harry, triumphantly. 

“It’s time and work thrown away,” groaned Mrs. 
Corning; ‘“‘but so long as it amuses you, I don’t care.” 

All Harry's leisure time was devoted to the straw- 
berry bed, and when, next May, it blossomed into a 
sheet of snowy stars, he felt almost repaid. 

“You'll get a pretty decent crop out o’ that bed,” 
said Obadiah, encouragingly. The number had nearly 
quadrupled; for Harry had reset all the runners, even 
as late as October, and every one seemed determined 
to do its scarlet best. 

“Bless me!” said Mrs. Corning; “I never did see 
such a sight of berries; and such big ones, too! What 
are we going to do with ’em all?” 

“Why, eat them, I suppose,”’ said Harry, laughing. 

“We'll have to set up nights to do it, then,” retorted 
his mother. 

But Squire Robbins drove up to the gate that scif- 
same evening in his smart little buggy. 

“TI hear you’re going to have a fine bed of strawber- 
ries this year, widow Corning. If there’s any more 
than you want yourself 1’ll give twenty-five cents a 
quart for all you’ll let me have. Mrs. Robbins is go- 
ing to keep a lot of city boarders.” 

“It’s Harry’s bed, sir,” said Mrs. Corning; and Har- 
ry came forward, feeling very much as if the little 
strawberry bed were actualiy going to make his for- 
tune, at last. 

Sixty quarts Harry Corning sold off his strawberry 
patch that first season; and the money, fifteen dollars, 
was carefully deposited in the savings bank, tor his 
own benefit. The next yesr the plants had greatly 
multiplied, and Harry sent the berries to a neighboring 
city, receiving forty cents » quart for one hundred and 
forty-five quarts! So Harry has now more than sev- 
enty dollars in the bank, earned by the labor of his 
own hands. 

“I’ve begun to make my fortune,” said Harry, the 
last time we saw him. 

And we have no doubt but that our little Yankee 
friend will finish the business, at this rate; have you, 
readers? For will, and resolution, and honest indus- 
try, even in a boy twelve years old, are better than a 
gold mine. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





About the Prize Rebus. 

We have found the awarding of the Prize Album a more diffi- 
cult matter than we at first- anticipated. Some of the puzzles 
received show that a great deal of care and thought has been ex- 
pended upon them, and we take this opportunity to express our 
thanks to our friends, one and all, for their contributions to this 
department. One puzzle, from E. M. Stone, of Mansfield, Conn., 
is particularly deserving of attention, and we thall very gladly 
use it, but itis not really a Rebus, and can hardly be considered 
a fair competitor for the prize. Quite a large number have been 
been sent us, where a portion of the sentence was excellent, but 
the general effect was marred by some one imperfect symbol. 

For Rebuses showing artistic taste and talent, none have ex- 
celled specimens sent by Miss BurraGe, of South Royalston, to 
whom cur special acknowledgments are due. 

After a careful and minute examination of the merits of the 
different puzzles submitted to our decision, wehave concluded 
to give two Albums of the kind and quality indicated; one to 
Tuomas T. BACHELLER, of Machias, Me., who sends the Rebus 
which appears this week, and the other to the author of a Rebus 
which will appear in next week's paper. They are not by any 
means the most beautiful puzzles which we have received, but 
we think them, on the whole, the most ingenious and dificult of 
solution ; and therefore rightfully entitled to the prize. We con- 
sider the Prize Rebus that follows so difficult to decipher, that 
we will give the pretty cabinet picture of “A Piper and a Pair of 
Nutcrackers” to the subscriber who will be the first to send us a 
correct answer. 


oo 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 
Prize Rebus No. 1. 





The bark of a tree, in Ceylon it is found; 

An article next, it is easy to sound; 

An animal found wherever there's water; 

A huge iron ball shot out of a mortar; 

A large kind of screen to keep off the rain, 

To this must be added a man’s Christian name; 
A captain of note, who sailed round the world; 
A dall, heavy metal, from guns often hurled; 

A fiery mountain in Sicily’s clime. 

And now well consider this puzzle of mine; 
The words write in order, the initials well mark, 
You'll find out a jewel that shines in the dark. 


3. 

Anagram. 
File si a care rehwe smoe duccees, 
Liewh hotser rae ginnigneb, 
Sit cluk ta smite, ta sother deeps, 
Hatt sevig na year! gninniw; 
Tub fi ouy canche ot flal hibend, 
Re‘en secklan rouy rovaedne, 
Tub peek htis homlewsoe hturt ni dimn, 
Sit tetred tale naht reven. E. A. 


4. 


That I'm the property of every man is true, 

And yet the number who really possess me few— 

So very few, that one would think that to be known 

As having used me oft was not disgrace alone— 

That it was more; while, as a fact, it is and was 

And will be honor and advantage, e’en a cause 

Of rec’mendation to a place of trust. So cheap 

I always am and plentiful, that none dare keep 

My presence from his neighbor; yet ‘tis oft the case 

That people would have given—and that, too, with good grace— 

A fortune for my aid; and then a child may take 

And benefit by all that I can do or make, 

Which is not small. Perfection only can be had 

—— — intercourse with me and mine. 
Thoug 

I've heard have been the ravages which 1 have made 

Upon the wisest and the best of'men, my aid 

In such a case jis not productive of that good 

Which usually attends me; be it understood 

That now the feature’s wholly diff'rent which I take, 

And it's the last which I desire to make. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Midsummer Night's Dream. 
2. Marf—AnemonE—CannoN — AaroN — UnhealthY — LenS— 
sr eee MACAULAY—TENNYSON. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 


IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS, 
Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts. 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 


8th of July, 1867 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar- 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 
to July lst. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens.| 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing 8 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One, 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 161 Washington Street. 





BOSTON. 
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Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 


Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 


mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar | g 


and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








THE BLUE COAT SCHOOL. 
From a Correspondent in London. 


The Blue Coat School is not a charitable institution 
of learning, though it was founded for the purpose of 
instructing boysof more than ordinary talents, whose 
parents could not avail themselves of classical halls for 
the education of their sons. It has been in some man- 
ner diverted from the original purpose, and men who 
should be ashamed of themselves for their meanness 
pay a considerable bonus to get their boysin the Blue 
Coat School. Thus the deserving poor are kept out of 
its benefits, and men who are well off get all the ad- 
vantages without corresponding expense. 

The Blue Coat boys look very curiously in the 
crowded streets of London. They never wear hats. 
Whenever you see them, whether it rain or shine, 
whether under a summer heat or a winter’s cold, they 
are alike bareheaded. Their costume consists of a 
tunic of dark blue cloth, tightened at the waist by a 
belt of yellow leather. This tunic hangs quite to their 
heels. 

Their stockings are gartered above the knee, giving 
them, in some cases, the appearance of ancient little 
men in breeches. I have met them all the way from 
ten to twenty years old, stumping along without hats, 
quite accustomed to the elements, to judge from their 
sturdy faces. Their founder was, doubtless, an eccen- 
tric being, who carried out the old adage, “Keep the 
feet warm and the head cool,” to its extremest limits. 
One would rather like to know how the rule affects 
them; whether they ever say “good bordig,” in con- 
sequence of a sudden catarrh, or sneeze in the middle 
of a sentence and ornament the end of it in the same 
fashion. 

As for schools and schoolhouses, the English are 
more than a century behind us. I was talking with a 
lady, one day, who spoke in high terms of the free 
school her youngest son attended. She seemed partic- 
ularly pleased to inform me that it was kept by a mar- 
quis. 

I expressed my astonishment that there should be 
free schools in London, when she immediately said,— 

“O, EF hope you don’t imagine I don’t pay for it. The 
terms are a hundred pounds a year,” $500; and that 
for a boy of ten. Some of our “big” men at home have 
gone through college on Jess than that. I have not yet 
learned why the school kept by the noble marquis was 
free, or whether the noble marquis was noble at all, 
but merely*a broken down marquis, who wanted to 
mend his fortune in the easiest way, and so took an in- 
stitution of which he was nominally the head. But I 
have looked in vain for a handsome schoolhouse. 
Chapels, and churches, and cathedrals there are, in 
plenty,—noble edifices, glorious in ornament; but if 
you want tosee the free schools you are taken into 
some den of a place to visit a ragged school. 
that, and be proud of your noble palaces in which the 
young American flea has learned to shoot. It will 
not be long, I trust, before that kind of an idea shoots 
over this way. So that it don’t take the form of war, I 
want to see it. On some of these great lots—and there 
are plenty of them in London—I long to witness the 
erection of a better than kingly palace, a republican 
free school, where the rights of all children are re- 
spected and their taste consulted; where generous ri- 
valry shall take tre place of superciliousness and dis- 
trust, and one boy shall not taunt another because the 
taunter is the son of a middle class gentleman and the 
other belongs to the working classes. Of course, all 
such snobbery is to be done away with; and thinking, 
intelligent English people want it so. I should like to 
compare some of our farmers’ and mechanics’ sons 
with the boys of the same class over here—not class, I 
beg to take that back; it is a hateful term of distinc- 
tion—of the same station in life, then. 1 am sure “our 
fellows,” as the school term is, would far outstrip the 
others in intellectual advance and polished address. 
All honor to British institutions! but to be perfect they 
must plant by their side the greatest ornament to a free 
country, the public school. 2 dc De 
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LUTHER’S LETTER TO HIS INFANT SON. 

The domestic affections and gentlest charities of life 
as well asthe most touching simplicity of character are 
compatible with the utmost zeal for, and most courag- 
eous assertion of, great public principles. The follow- 





ing letter from Luther to his little son John, then four 
years old, very strikingly proves this. It was penned 


Ly the same hand which, at that very time, was shak- 
ing to its foundations the Vatican, and defying the pow- 
er of the empire: 


“Grace and peace in Christ to my dearly beloved 
little son. I am glad to know that you are learning 
well, and that you say = prayers. So do, my little 
son, and persevere; an 
with me a present from the annual fair. 
pleasant and beautiful garden, into which many chil- 
dren go, where they have golden little coats, and gath- 


er pretty apples under the trees, and pears, and cher- 


ries, and plums; where they sing, oy and are merry ; 
where they have also beautiful little ho: 
en bridles and silver saddles. 


learn, and are pious.’ 


“Then I said, ‘Dear sir, I also have a son; he is call- 
ed Johnny Luther (Hansichen Luther); may he not 
utiful 
apples and pears, and may ride such a little horse, and | den, and raising his trunk, with the water he absorbed 
Then the man said, ‘If he he d 
oves to learn and to pray, and is pious, he shall also 
come into the garden; Philip, too, and little James; 
and if they all come together, then may they have like- | made him und 

; they may 
hen he show- 
ed me a beautiful green grass-plot in the a pre- 


come into the garden that he may eat such 


play with these children ? 


wise whistles, kettle-drums, lutes and ha’ 
dance also, and shoot with cross-bows.’ 


pared for dancing, where hung nothing 


Think of 


when I come home I will bring 
I know of a 


rses, with gold- 
When I asked the man 
that owned the garden, ‘Whose are these children ?’ he 
said, ‘They are the children that love to pray and to 


fifes, drums, and elegant silver cross-bows. But it was 
now early, and the children had not yet eaten; there- 
fore I could not wait for the dancing, and said to the 
man, ‘Ah, dear sir, I will go instantly away, and write 
about all this to my little son John, that he may pray 
earnestly, and learn well, and be pious, so that he may 
come into this garden. But he has an aunt Magda- 
lene; may he bring her with him? Then said the 
man, ‘So shall it be—go and write to him with confi- 
dence.’ Therefore, dear little John, learn to pray with 
delight, and tell Philip and James that they must learn 
to pray; so shall you come with one another into the 
arden. 

“With this I commend you to Almighty God; and 
give my love to Aunt Magdalene; give her a kiss for 
me. Your affectionate father, 


“In the year 1530. Maxztin LutHER.” 








VARIETY. 





“THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 


On the back of an oak leaf, so brilliantly green, 
A little transparent excrescence was seen; 

And there a young promising insect did dwell, 
As easy and snug as a snail in his shell. 


He had plenty to eat, and a blanket so warm 

That he never complained ot the frost or the storm; 
But the foolish young grub was determined to see 
What the prospect outside of his dwelling might be. 


So, early one morning, while yet it was dark, 

He woke from his slumbers, and rose with the lark; 
And nibbled so ceaselessly, quickly and well, 

That he soon made a hole in the wall of his cell. 


How happy he was when his labor was done, 
And he lay at his door in the heat of the sun; 
And so temptingly green was the foliage about, 
That at last he began tocreep cautiously out. 


He traversed the leaf, and went on down the stem, 

And the far distant branches; he visited them, 

"Till the shades of the evening drew gradually on, 

And our wand'rer was tired, and his pleasures were gone. 


“O, what shail I do?” he exclaimed in his grief, 
**O, how sball I get to my own little leaf? 

It is miles, I believe, to the top of th e tree, 
And how I m to reach it I really can't see.” 


Up, up, still he climbed in the dim, fading light, 
Till the leaf where his house was arose to his sight; 
And finally, weary, and hungry, and sore, 

He thankfully entered his own little door. 


That night, as he lay on his warm, downy bed, 

And reviewed his adventures, he thoughtfully said,— 

“It is all very well in the sunshine to rcam, 

But in trouble and darkness—T here's no place like home.’” 


—— 0." 


CONTINUED DAYLIGHT WITHIN THE 
ARCTIC CIRCLE, 


Nothing made so deep an impression upon our sens- 
es as the change from alternate day and night, to 
which we had been habituated from our infancy, to the 
continued daylight to which we were subjected as soon 
as we crossed the Arctic circle. The novelty, it must 
be admitted, was very agreeable; and the advantage of 
constant daylight in an unexplored and naturally bois- 
terous sca, was too great to allow us even to wish fora 
return of the alternations above alluded to; but the re- 
luctance we felt to quit the deck when the sun was 
shining bright upon our sails, and to retire to our cab- 
ins to sleep, often deprived us of many hours of neces- 
sary rest; and when we returned to the deck to keep 
our night-watch, if it may be so called, and still found 
the sun gilding the sky, it seemed as if the day would 
never finish. What, therefore, at first promised to be 
so gratifying, soon threatened to become extremely 
irksome, and would, indeed, have been a serions in- 
convenience, Rad we not followed the example of the 
feathery tribe, which we daily observed winging their 
way to roost, with aclock-work regularity ; and retired 
to our cabin at the proper hour, where, shutting out the 
rays of the sun, we obtained that repose which the ex- 
ercise of our duties required. At tirst sight, it will no 
doubt appear to many persons that constant daylight 
must be a valuable acquisition in every country; but a 
little reflection will, I think, be sufficient to show that 
the reverse is really the case, and to satisfy a thinking 
mind that we cannot overrate the blessing we derive 
from the wholesome alternation of labor and rest, 
which is in a manner forced upon us by the succession 
of day and night. It is impossible, by removing to a 
high latitude, to witness the difficulty there is in the 
regulation of time; the proneness that is felt by the in- 
defatigable and zealous to rivet themselves to their oc- 
cupations, and by the indolent and procrastinating to 
postpone their duties, without being truly thankful for 
that all-wise and merciful provision with which nature 
has endowed the more habitable portions of the globe. 
— Voyage of Discovery towards the North 

‘ole. 
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SAD CAREER OF A GENIUS. 

A sketch with the same heading could be written of 
probably more than one in every half dozen of those 
who have relied more upon their rare gifts than upon 
steady work and solid study : 


A sad story is connected with the name of the writer 
of the beautiful song, “Ever of Thee,” which has been 
sung and admired 7 so many in this country and in 
Europe. Foley Hall was a gentleman by birth and ed- 
ucation. Wealthy in his own right, with large expec- 
tations, he led a heedless life, not choosing his associ- 
ates, but allowing himself to be drawn into the society 
of the vicious. His property soon disappeared, and he 
was left without resources sufficient to buy his daily 
bread. His musical talents had been highly cultivated, 
but, as he never heeded them, he scarcely knew to 
what degree they could be made available. In his dis- 
tress, however, he wrote the charming song, “Ever of 
Thee.” A London publisher gave him one hundred 
dollars for it, but that amount, with such a spendthrift, 
would not last long. He wrote other songs, but the 
money not coming in as fast as he wished, in a weak 
moment he forged the name of his publisher, and al- 
though every effort was made even by the publisher, 
to save him, it was all no use, and poor Foley Hall 
went to Newgate, and died broken-hearted before his 
trial came on. 





+o 
AN UNSAFE HIDING PLACE. 
The Garden of Plants, Paris, was recently the scene 
of a remarkable encounter between an elephant and a 
rat, which is thus described : 


The keepers were mms in destroying a large 
number of rats, when one of them escaped and ran to 
the spot allotted to the elephant. Seeing no other 
refuge, in the twinkling of an eye the rat snugly en- 
scunced himself in the trunk of the elephant, very 
much to the elephant’s dissatisfaction. He stamped his 
foot and twisted his trunk around like the sail of a 
windmili. After these evolutions he stood sudden] 
still, evidently reflecting on what it was best to do. He 
ran to the trough where he is accustomed to drink, and 
lunged his trunk into the water, then returned to his 


ashed out the unfortunate rat, which was in a sheet 
of water like that issuing from a fire engine. When 
the rat fell to the ground the elephant seized him and 
o the immersion and projection four 








times. At the fourth throw it fell dead. The ele- 


| pen with a majestic air, but cool and placid, crushed 
' 


is annoying little enemy with his foot, and then went ' 
ut golden < round to the spectators to make his usual collection of 


cakes, sugar, and other dainties. The feat was received 
with vociferous applause, which the elephant seemed 
fully to understand and appreciate. 


MADE TO WORK. 


“My mother never makes me do any thing,” said 
littie Lucy Cameron, in reply to a remark from Mary 
a that all girls had to be made to work she be- 

eved. . 

“Never makes you do any thing! O,Ido not be- 
lieve it. Do you, girls ?” 

“No, indeed! You needn’t think, Miss Lucy, you are 
so much better off than the rest of us. Your mother is 
eae as poor as ours; and I guess you have to work as 

ard.” 

Lucy's lip quivered, the tears filled her eyes, but, 
bravely keeping them back, she said, “Yes, we are 
poorer than most of you, and I work as hard, but yet 
my mother never makes me.” 

A willing heart is more than riches.—S. S. Gazette. 
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A DEGENERATE DOG. 


The Dodgeville Chronicle tells a story of a dog be- 
longing to a saloon keeper in the village of Highland, 
which is rather remarkable, not to say ludicrous. The 
dog got into the habit of drinking out of the slop-bucket 
which catches the drippings from the beer-keg, and thus 
acquired a taste for liquor. And now he lies about the 
saloon drinking every few minutes, until he gets so 
drunk he cannot walk, and then, stumbling into a cor- 
ner, he sleeps off the effects of his potations. A fine 
picture of your regular toper. We did not suppose 
that a dog could be found in the land who would allow 
himself to become so un-bratish as that. But it all 
comes of getting into bad company ! 











THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


A visitor to the Hartford Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
describes the religious services as wonderfully solemn 
ana impressive. The chaplain, alone, closes his eyes, 
for the deaf children must see him in order to join with 
him. Every eye is intently fixed on him as he slowly 
and with reverent gestures addresses the Creator in 
the voice and language of the dumb. Not a sound is 
heard, not an eye wanders; every pupil seems to be 
transfixed, and to join with all his heart and all his 
powers in the silent morning prayer. It is the most 
devout in external form that was ever witnessed. 


UMBRELLAS. 


A plain-spoken Western preacher delivered the fol- 
lowing from his desk : 


“JT would announce to the congregation that, proba- 
bly by mistake, there was left at this meeting-house, 
this morning, a small cotton umbrella, much damaged 
by time and wear, and an exceedingly pale blue color, 
in the place whereof was taken a very large silk um- 
brella, and of great beauty. Blunders of this sort, 
brethren and sisters, are getting a little too common.” 

ER eon 


HOLDING STILL. 


A little fellow, some four or five years old, and who 
had never seen a negro, was greatly perplexed one day 
when one came by where he and his father were. The 
youngster eyed the stranger suspiciously till he had 
passed, and then asked his father,— 

“Pa, who painted that man all black so ?” 

“God did, my son,” replied the father. 

“Well,” said the little one, still looking after the ne- 
gro, “I shouldn’t ’a thought he’d held still.” 

AN IMPETUOUS DUCK. 

The Norfolk Day Book is responsible for the follow- 
ing :— 

During a dense fog on the Ist inst. a flock of ducks 
ran into the light on Point of Shoals lighthouse, and 
smashed the glass that surrounded it. The glass was 
a full half inch thick, a piece of which was shown us by 
a gentleman, who informed us that the individual duck 
that struck the glass was killed outright, and that he 
picked it up and helped to eat it. 








RESULT OF FIRM RELIGIOUS PRINCI- 
PLES. 


A young man in the United States Bank, under N. 
Biddle, dependent on his exertions for his living, was 
thrown out of employment by him because he would 
not write for him on the Sabbath. A few days after he 
was requested to recommend a cashier for another 
bank; he recommended this young man, adding, as 
proof of his integrity, “You can trust him, for he would 
not work on Sunday.” 








TREMENDOUS. 


It is related that some years ago a powder magazine 
in New York exploded with such tremendous effect 
that a steamboat travelled all the way to New Haven 
on the Sonnd. 


About equal to the evening gun which the Irishman 
heard fired so loud that the sun went down. 


~~ 


SYMPATHY. 


Our little two-year-old fell, the other day, striking her 
head, and cried at the top of her voice. In the height 
of her grief she chanced to cast her eye out of the win- 
dow to where a worn-out, spiritless horse stoed with 
drooping head. Instantly drying her tears, she stepped 
to a window, and in the most sympathizing tones, 
said,— 

“What's ee matter, hossy ? bump oo head ?” 

WHITE. 

An elderly Pennsylvania woman, with her daughter 
looking at the marble statue of Girard in the college 
building the other day, startled many of the bystanders 
by exclaiming, in a loud voice,— 

“La! Sally, how white he was!” 
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BETRAYED HERSELF. 








A plate of apples was being passed around a party of 


children. There was a fine red one on the top, which 

one little girl took. “How greedy you are,” said her 

jee ery bor, “to take the largest! I meant to have 
ad that.” 
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A FreNcHMAN who has been in India, speaking of 


tiger-hunts, pleasantly remarks, ‘When ze Frenchman 
hunts ze tigare, ah! ze sport is grand, magnifique! but 
wen ze tigare hunt zo Frenchman, oui! zere is ze very 
evil one to pay!” 


We know a girl, says Punch, so industrious that 


when she has nothing else to do she knits her brows. 


Want less than you have, and you will always have 


more than you want. 


How to make the hours go fast: Use the “spur of 


the moment.” 


“Loox well before you leap” is good advice 
e foilo 


in its way; but how can sickly peopl w it? 


“T HAVE sue through great hardshi 


schooner said after sailing through a fleet of iron. 
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BOYS’ HATS. 
A great variety of 


FELT AND STRAW HAts, 
~FOR BOYS. 
JACKSON’s, 
No. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMP3, 


Stamp Collectors furnished with American and Foreign Stamps 
&c., by W. A. KELSEY, Meriden, Conn. A fine assorted pack- 
20—lw 





age sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





FOREIGN STAMPS. 


T. WOODMAN & CO.......ccceeeeee No. 1 Pearl Street, Boston, 
20—1w All Stamps warranted genuine, 








GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 


Oliver Optic’s New Books, 


Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5u. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 


The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,235, 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Filet of Lake a. 
1,25. 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 


In six volumes, illustrated....... Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Hay 
In School and Gut, Work and Win, Haste and Waste, 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THE Soipter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tus YOuNG LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 


Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50, 


THE SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
Tue YANKEE Mivpy, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous *‘ Boat Club” Series, 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; in 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: bg 
1. Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jr, 
2. Young Yoyagers, 6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party, 

8. Christmas Gift, 7. Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimble. 
4. Dolly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The bo-Somethings, 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 

Nev NEVENS, THE NEwsboy; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Kev. Henry Morgan. Lllustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 


CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old. 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 


Arctic Crusoe, 


Robinson Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Young Crusoe, 


Arabian Nights, Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 7ic. 
COMPRISING: 


. Little Prudy's Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy’s Sister Susie, Little Prudy's Story-Book, 
Little Prudy's Captain Horace, Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 


Any Volume sold separately. 


Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any boek 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 


Little Prudy. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Cid Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—9m 





WORMS! WORMS! 

SAVE THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR DIE, 
when relief is at hand? Dr. Goutp's Prin Worm Syrvp will 
speedily remove Pin Worms, or any other worms, from the sys- 
tem without the slightest injury to the health: 

it is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removing all 
impurities from the system 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 
17—6meow. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


Ever Offered in America! 
Full and explicit directions for cultivation are given in our new 


Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 
TO THE 
Kitchen and Flower-Garden, 
Now ready. 


A descriptiv2 work of 130 pages, fully illustrated with a beauti- 
ful colored plate and 100 engravings, containing a list of over 2,40 
varieties of Fiower and Vegetable Seeds; also, 150 varieties ot 
the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. All the novelties, both of 
the Flower and Vegetable, for 1867, will be found described in the 
above work. Mailed free to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 

WASHBURN & CO., 
Seed Merchants, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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Pyle’s Saleratus 
—AND— 
CREAM TARTAR. 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST IN MARKET. 


Always fall weight and uniform in quality. In the 
New England States PYLE'S SALERATUS is superseding all 
others. Its purely wholesome character and general efficiency 
in baking are qualifications that intelligent housekeepers soe 
discover. 


Sold Generally by First-Class Grocers. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


18—6teow 250 Washington Street, New York. 





HEADACHE.—The brain and stomach are very intimately 

: a a taendarea > ; 

ache, Dizziness, Vertigo, &c. 
correct 





Cor's Drsrgpsia Cure will cet- 





ertigo, &. 
the Stomach and assist tion, thus remvv' 
, the cause of these troubles. — 2 
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